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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

REVIEWS 

The Vaunt of Man and Other Poems, by William Ellery 

Leonard. B. W. Huebsch. 

It is a pleasure to praise this book for the force of its 
sincere feeling, its emotional earnestness, its large sweep 
of courageous personality; yet, in doing so, one feels 
somehow as if one were praising Mr. Leonard rather 
than the work itself. For the verse forms used, and 
above all the hackneyed sonnet, are but shells, vehicles 
merely, which Mr. Leonard has made expressive in spite 
of themselves by this very intense quality of personal 
earnestness. It is for the spirit of the book that one 
has admiration. He does not give us the piquant pleasure 
of new rhythms or unexpected quantities; for which 
one cannot help wishing nevertheless; but he does give 
us new wine, even though it somewhat endangers the old 
bottles. One might turn against Mr. Leonard himself 
the closing lines of his Anti-rococo. 

Oh be bold, be free! 
Strip off this perfumed fabric from your verse, 
Tear from your windows all the silk and lace! 
And stand man woman, on the slope by me! 

His sonnet on The Express, for instance, would gain 
immeasurably if he had allowed its rhythmic impetus to 
create its own form. Mr. Leonard has something to say, 
and one reads his book for the sake of it. It is the man 
who has something to say who commands attention; 
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but he can only command it authoritatively by uniting 
what he has to say with its most direct, inherent form of 
expression. There was no preconceived model for the 
first vase. And even though Mr. Leonard's power were 
to undergo a certain lassitude in the transition, there is 
no doubt but that if he would allow himself greater 
freedom, his art would gain vitally in the end. At any 
rate, we are grateful for what he has given us as it is. 
And we have no fear that he suffers from that super- 
sensitive egoism of the minor poet — the most serious 
obstacle to his artistic progress. 

And who slays me must overcome a world: 
Heroes at arms, and virgins who became 
Mothers of children, prophecy and song; 
Walls of old cities with their flags unfurled; 
Peaks, headlands, ocean, and its isles of fame, 
And sun and moon and all that made me strong. 

These lines form the preface of Mr. Leonard's volume : 

These rhymes record, by quite unconscious plan, 

What life from year to year may mean to man. 

Scarce one but had its rise in common-place, 

In old experience of the human race; 

And yet not one without some How or When 

No man on earth can ever feel again. 

I made the record that I might be free 

Through mastering art, lest life should master me — 

Finding in art, creating as I went, 

A world more luminous and eloquent. 

Tt is impossible to make further quotation, and a 
mention of titles would only indicate personal choice; 
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this may be done better by the individual reader, to 
whom we recommend the book heartily for the qualities 
already mentioned. 

The Roadside Fire, by Amelia Josephine Burr. George 
H. Doran Co. 

It is one thing to give to a work of individual, first- 
hand conception a title which, as a symbol, connects 
that work with others expressing the same elemental pas- 
sion; as Rodin labels his finished marbles with the names 
of Pygmalion and Galatea, or La Voix Interieure, drawn 
as these are from individual observation or personal 
experience and yet expressing conceptual emotions as 
old as the world; but it is quite another thing to weave, 
about such titles or fragments of traditional situations, 
an embroidered pattern of reflective phrases. The one 
process belongs to creative art; the other to the secondary 
stage of illustrative comment. The first is a classic in 
the making; the second is a classic in the degenerative 
process of appreciative imitation — the pseudo-classic. 
To this second class, unfortunately, almost all the poems 
in Miss Josephine Amelia Burr's The Roadside Fire 
belong. 

There is no need of explaining what explains itself. 
Michelangelo's Pieta, Rodin's The Hand of God are 
sufficiently self-expressive. Neither can one add one 
jot or tittle to the story of Christ of the Magdalen; and 
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